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and as evidenced in the fact that there are certain broad fields of activity
which do represent avocational outlets in a given society. It has been found,
too, on investigation that not infrequently hobbies themselves are closely
related to the major occupation or profession. Thus, mechanics often con-
tinue at home with inventing machines, making models, or something
not remote from their regular vocation. Yet psychologically these may be
thought of as nonutilitarian interests.
On the other hand, many people get their greatest satisfaction from
avocations which are quite remote from their own specialty. One well-
known biologist is a competent literary critic. Many businessmen have
taken up the fine arts. (Note the reference to Woodin and Dawes above.)
I know a professional painter whose spare time is taken up with hunting
and fishing and with making trout flies, fishing rods, hunting knives,
knapsacks, and the like.
The appeal of and satisfaction in more private avocations and creative
activities doubtless rest upon early psychological conditioning. If we ac-
cept G. H. Mead's view that our relations to material objects really derive
their meanings from our relations to persons, and if we recognize that
these first social contacts are of an intimate, nature, involving not only
visual and auditory interstimulation but the important though more rudi-
mentary senses of touch and smell, and if we realize that what W. I.
Thomas calls the desire for intimate response is an outgrowth of these
early interactions, then it is easy to see that personal hobbies may provide
a great deal of emotional satisfaction. They become sublimated intimacies
with material things or language products which reach back for their
pleasurable results to the more -primary person-to-person contacts. In other
words, just as we get release from mental conflicts and suppressed wishes
in'intimate comradeship or in the small congeniality group, so here in
actual overt contact with material objects or through intimate writing
we get a similar sense of personal touch, of close relationship, of a chance
to do just what we wish to do without let or hindrance from, others.
In this connection it is interesting to observe that people's most satisfy-
ing avocations are often considered to be so personal that they'are known,
at best, only to their closest friends. In fact, sometimes the most satis-
fying hobbies are considered too private to be shared with anyone
else. People often keep to themselves their collections, their intimate
diaries, their lyric poems, or the paintings, sculpture, or other material
objects which they have produced. But the basis of these satisfactions, I
suggest, rests originally upon person-to-person contacts in the early years.
They give pleasure because to the individual they symbolize or repre-
sent an overt expression of his deeper self, a self which is, after all, a social
product. As obvious evidence of the social character of these surreptitious
activities, it is interesting to note that many persons in working at their